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Editorial. 


MILK SETTING IN HOT WEATHER. 





These hot, sultry July days bring inquiries 
by readers of the Farmer, from all directions, 
asking advice as to the best methods of milk 
setting for butter making. We are repeated- 
ly asked to tell our readers what we do not 
ourselves know, and possibly, yes, probably, 
what no one else yet knows—which is the best 
method, among the several advertised, for 
setting milk. Improvements in methods of 
milk setting have been, and, perhaps, still are, 
so frequent and valuable that were one to give 
his opinion today he might feel compelled to 
change it tomorrow or next week. The 
Cooley Creamer, made by the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co., has been deservedly popular for 
several years past, and has won a host of 
friends, not only in our own country, but on 
the other side of the ocean. Yet the Cooley 
creamer of today isavery different affair 
from the Cooley creamer first shown four or 
five years ago, at a meeting of the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association. Its failings, as dis- 
covered by the hundreds and thousands of 
dairymen, who have used it throughout the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have, 
one by one, been remedied or removed till it 
is now hoped by the proprietors to be abso- 
lutely perfect. Much of the hard work, drip 
and slop has been avoided by new devices. 
This year, the cans may, by a windlass and 
chain, be all lifted at once from the water bath, 
and by a simple device the milk all discharged 
from beneath the cream into a pail or other 
receptacle, without leak or spill, and with no 
more effort than a feeble woman or half grown 
child can exert. Improved methods of ven- 
tilating the milk in the cans, have also been 


| impossible for a third party, unfamiliar with 
those conditions, to decide which would be the 
best for each enquirer. 

The manufacture of dairy implements in the 
United States is in the hands of some of the 
most reliable men in the country, and whose 
judgment and advice, like that of the present 
manufacturers of fertilizers, is generally 
worthy of consideration by those who require 
their services. Every one contemplating a 
change in dairy methods would do well to ap- 
ply to the several manufacturers for descrip- 
tive circulars, through which much can be 
learned that would aid in deciding which 
would be the best method for each individ- 
ual. All of the above named manufacturers 
have been frequent patrons of our advertising 
columns, and their character for reliability 
and integrity is well established. 





DAIRY FARMING. 


Parts VI., VII. and VII[. of Mr. Sheldon’s 
Dairy Farming, published by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, have been received and examined. 
Part VI. closes the chapter on soils, and en- 
ters the special work of the volume by a de- 
scription of the soils and climate best suited 
for dairying, and showing dairymen how to 
adapt their methods of farming to the general 
character of such soils as they may, from any 
cause find themselves located upon. Of 
course the author admits that lands which nat- 
urally produce the best pasture grasses in 
succession through the whole season, with 
little diminution on account of drought, will 
be found best adapted to dairy farming as a 
specialty, but he gives those located upon 
lighter soils some very acceptable ‘‘crumbs of 
comfort,” when he tells us that by a judicious 
course of cropping with forage plants grown 
specially for stock feeding by the ‘‘soiling” 
system, quite as good results may be expected 
as would usually reward the owner of the 
more natural grass lands, especially at the 
present time, when artificial manures and pur- 
chased feeding stuffs enter so largely into 
all farm practice and economy. In other 
words, a mixed husbandry, yet where the 
dairy is the leading branch, is not without its 
advantages as compared with the exclusive 
method likely to be in favor on the best natu- 
ral grass lands. 











added, besides other improvements in various 
directions. This method, however, calls for 
plenty of ice or very cold water, and where 
these are within control the system is gener- 
ally liked wherever adopted. 

The Moseley & Stoddard creamer is a rival 
of the above, and the dairy farmers have cer- 
tainly much to thank the proprietors of this new 
creamer for, in introducing improvements in 
arrangements designed to lessen the labor of the 
attendant, and, at the same time, add to the ef- 
ficiency and perfection of the deep can system. 
Having neither very cold water nor plenty of 
ice this year, we have had no opportunity for 
testing, personally, any of the refrigerating 
methods. 

The Furguson Bureau creamer, which was 
but little known outside the vicinity of its ori- 
gin, until taken hold of and improved by Wells, 
Richardson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., has 
been growing rapidly in popular favor during 
the past two years. This is a dry, cool air 
system, and aims to surround the milk with 
the same conditions that surround it in a first- 
class milk room during the best natural dairy 
months of the season—a cool June or Septem- 
ber temperature being what is aimed at. 
This can be maintained by the use of compar- 
atively a small amount of ice, while ice is re- 
quired for a much shorter period than by the 
very cold processes. 

A new device has been applied the present 
year for using water asa cooling agent in 
place of ice, where the latter, owing to its un- 
usual scarcity, is found too expensive for or- 
dinary use. Water that shows a temperature 
of 56°, it is claimed, will give good results if 
the stream, though not large, is constant. 
The water passes through a metallic cooler in 
the upper chamber of the creamer, and thus 
diffuses a cool temperature throughout every 
portion. A faucet inserted in the drawing off 
cock isa great convenience where ¢ool milk is 
wanted for table use, as it can be drawn off in 
any desired quantity at all times, and without 
disturbing or interfering with the rising cream. 
A similar arrangement is also attached to 
some of the deep setting systems of other man- 
ufacturers. 

A prominent excellence in the Furguson 
system is the power to so control the moisture 
of the air that the cream taken off shall be 
firm and quite concentrated, requiring the 
churning of much less skimmed milk than by 
any of the cold setting methods, although a 
certain amount of milk is not objectionable, 
provided it is sweet and sound at the time 
the churning is done. This makes it less 
work to churn, while it is claimed that in the 
better separation of the skimmed milk there 
is removed a frequent cause of defect in the 
quality of the product, as it is well known 
that milk spoils much sooner by keeping than 
does cream. 

We have had one of these creamers on hand 
since last autumn, when we gave it a partial 
trial, expecting to test it further during the 
hot weather of the present summer, but the 
low condition of wells, and the scarcity of ice, 
which has to be carted eight or ten miles, 
renders experimenting in this direction any 
thing but satisfactory. Very good butter, 
however, can be made without any of the 
modern conveniences, even in summer, by us- 
ing the necessary care, although the work and 
risk are, of course, increased. ‘ There are 
cool north rooms in many farm houses that 
are seldom used, which, if they could be fitted 
up by removing carpets and exchanging the 
furniture for suitable tables or shelves, would 
make very tolerable apartments for setting 
milk till better arrangements could be pro- 
vided. Give plenty of air at night, so as to 
cool the room as thoroughly as possible, 
then close all but one north window by day, 
having that well blinded, and milk will keep 
sweet nearly twenty-four hours, or until the 
best of the cream can be gathered. Such a 
Toom will often show a difference of from ten 
to twenty or more degrees between inside and 
outside temperature. 

Large pans and deep cans, with a sufficient 
amount of ice or cold water, will save the dairy 
woman @ great amount of work, while the 
risk from poor butter is very much reduced ; 
but there are so many individual conditions 
to be considered by each farmer who pro- 





Draining wet lands naturally follows the 
selection of suitable soils, as but very few of 
our best dairy farms are not improvable in 
some portions, by a judicious system of land 
drainage. The chapter on this subject com- 
menced in Part VI. treats upon the reasons 
for draining, effects of draining clay soils, 
planning a system of drainage, describes the 
different common methods, as by stones and 
tiles, and gives numerous examples of good 
work, with well chosen quotations from men 
experienced in tle business of making good 
workable land from that which previously was 
almost worthless on account of a superabun- 
dance of water. 

Part VII. closes the chapter on drainage, 
and takes up the subject of manuring and the 
general treatment of soils ; liberal extracts be- 
ing made from the writings of such American 
experimenters and writers as Prof. S. W. 
Johnson and Dr. W. O. Atwater of Connecti- 
cut, whose names alone are a sufficient guar- 
antee of the character of the matter presented 
to the reader. 

Part VIII. completes the chapter on ma- 
nures, and commences the discussion of forage 
plants and weeds, subjects upon which farmers 
in general are far too ignorant. This number 
is generously illustrated with cuts of many of 
the common grasses and weeds, besides the 
colored plate in which are figured thirteen va- 
rieties of pasture grasses. Dart VI. contains 
ten specimens of leguminious plants in colors, 
and Part VII. a group of Ayrshire cattle. 





TRANSPLANTING. 


Dealers in plants will hear many complaints 
this year from customers, of failure, and will be 
asked to duplicate orders, but in most cases 
the fault is with the buyer rather than the 
seller. Plants cannot live and grow in a soil 
that is as dry as dust, and a little sprinkling 
of the surface now and then is often worse 
for the plants than no watering whatever. It 
should be remembered in setting plants, that 
they must take their moisture chiefly, if not 
wholly, through their roots, and in order to do 
this, the earth must be moist down where the 
roots are. It must also be remembered that 
water cannot rise from the subsoil and moisten 
the upper portion, unless the latter is compact 
enough to carry the moisture from particle to 
particle by capillary attraction. A plant set 
in a very dry, light soil, should, at the time of 
setting, have its roots first wet so that the dry 
dirt will adhere closely to every portion of 
root surface. Then, after pressing the soil 
firmly around the plant, water enough should 
be poured on to wet down to moist soil. Then, 
if the surface is covered by dry dirt there 
will bea perfect ‘‘connection,” as the tele- 
phone operators and lightning rod men ex- 
press it, between the roots and moist earth, 
while diffusion of moisture by evaporation will 
be prevented to a considerable degree, by the 
dry earth, which acts as a mulch on the surface. 

It is not the quart of water one applies to a 
newly set plant alone, that saves it, but it is 
the thoroughfare which such quart of water 
establishes through the soil from the lower 
moist strata upwards, and through which the 
moisture travels on its way tothe surface, and 
yielding a portion to the roots that are met in 
its course. Skilful gardeners will transplant 
at almost any season of the year, but then 
they understand the laws of plant growth and 
surround it with the conditions necessary to 
success. 





MAINE STATE COLLEGE. 

To the ‘tReading Room Association” we 
are indebted for a copy of the annual reports 
of the Trustees, President, farm Superintend- 
ent and Treasurer of the Maine State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Orono. 
The reports indicate wide-awake action on 
the part of the officers and students at the 
college. On the farm numerous experiments 
have been made with potatoes, corn and other 
crops, and others on sugar beets and ‘‘en- 
silage” are contemplated for the coming year. 
A large percentage of the graduates of the 
college are now engaged in non-professional 
pursuits in life. Several changes in the list of 
officers have been made during the year. Dr. 
Allen, who has filled the President's chair for 
the past eight years, has resigned, and M. C. 
Fernald bas been appointed in his place. Mr. 
J. R. Farrington, farm superintendent since 
1871, has retired, and W. H. Jordan, a 
graduate of the College, has been elected to fill 
that position. The College seems to be ina 
fairly prosperous condition. 





Bret Roor Sucar.—Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard of this city, have recently issued a new 
edition of Mr. E. B. Grant’s work on the 
Cultivation of Beets for Sugar Making, which 
was first issued some fourteen years ago, dur- 
ing the season of high prices for sugar caused 
by the war. Mr. Grant's book was the first 
standard authority on the culture of sugar 
beets, published this side of the Atlantic, and 
so far as it goes, is as reliable to-day, as in 
1866. It is a cheap book at the low price at 





poses a change of system, thatit is absolutely 


which it is sold, $1.25. 


A NEW WORK FOR BREEDERS. 


Production of Local Breeds of Cattle and 
Bheep. 


Why should not our farmers give more at- 
tention and effort to the creation of new 
breeds or varieties of domestic animals 
adapted to their own particular wants, than 
they now do? There is no good reason why 
they should not, but every reason why they 
should. ‘The efforts of the great breeders of 
the past, those who, through years of patient 
trial and careful selection, have created the 
now popular and useful breeds of our domes- 
tic animals, indicate that what they have done 
can be done again, that while their labors 
benefit the few, comparatively, the work of 
others may be done in such a way as to benefit 
the many. It was chiefly through the influ- 
ences of crossing, climate and subsistence, 
that the great breeders of former years 
operated in forming the distinctive breeds of 
cattle and sheep which We tow have, and 
which are found in such large numbers in 
England, France, and other European and 
continental countries. On the English Isles 
are fourteen distinct breeds of cattle and 
twenty of sheep; while in France there are 
eighteen breeds of cattle and sixteen of sheep. 

In other foreign countries the large num- 
bers of distinct breeds in limited areas of 
territory, is a noticeable feature of their live 
stock economy. France is less in extent than 
a single American State—Texas—while Eng- 
land is about the size of Michigan. Now, in 
comparison, look at our vast extent of country 
from ocean to ocean; see the diversity of cli- 
mate, the peculiarities and differences of feed, 
the varied wants of farmers in regard to the 
adaptability of domestic animals for different 
purposes ; then see how few distinctive breeds 
of cattle and sheep we have, and how little is 
being done in any locality to create new local 
breeds, and notice the field for work and good 
results and profits in this direction. Three or 
four breeds of cattle, at most, and barely as 
many breeds of sheep, are all that this great 
country can boast; and in what section can 
we turn to find any efforts being made to 
create new breeds of either sheep or cattle, 
adapted to special wants, or certain local con- 
ditions of climate ? 

All the efforts at improved breeding have 
shown that the tendency which domestic ani- 


In but very few, if any. 


mals have to adapt themselves to climate and 
subsistence may be materially modified and 
controlled by judicious crossing, and that 
after a series of years the improvement made 
by these crosses becomes permanent, and 
thereby stamps distinct varieties of the same 
class of animals. ‘Through these agencies 
alone, (careful crossing, the influences of cli- 
mate and the influences of feed) the various 
breeds have been produced; and even with 
the multiplicity of breeds of cattle and sheep 
found in England, where, in limited areas of 
different climate or other physical features, 
the many varieties of animals maintain their 
individual types, are found these differences 
indelibly present. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in the same manner as the exist- 
ing breeds have been formed, so may still 
other breeds or varieties be produced, which 
shall be better adapted to particular localities 
and uses, than any breed we at present have. 
Hlow plastic our breeds of domestic animals 
may become in the hands of judicious breed- 
ers, is shown by the fact that even the color 
of the tongue, the color of the switch, the 
presence or absence of horns (as in sheep), 
the degree of length and fineness of the wool, 
and other minor peculiarities are subject to 
his control. And yet, how much more are 
higher and far more important characteristics 
under his absolute dictation. 

The leading breeds of cattle and sheep in 
our country may be counted up on one’s fin- 
gers. They are notable and noble, and serve 
grand purposes. But why so few? Why 
not in more States than Kentucky, a breed of 
improved sheep, made from crossing, and the 
influences of feed and climate, which shall be 
to other States what the improved Kentucky 
sheep are to that State? Why not in other 
States than Maine, a breed of cattle, which, 
like her Maine pure blood Jerseys, (already 
becoming famous as great milkers, even be- 
yond the limits of that State,) shall become 
useful and highly profitable animals, even 
though they do not conform to the old recog- 
nized standards of breed and pedigree? It is 
atime for breaking away from breeds and 
pedigrees, if by so doing, better breeds than 
we now have may be created—breeds better 
adapted than any we now have for special 
purposes. And why not? What selection 
did fifty years ago for the late Col. Jacques 
of this State, in the creation of his once cele- 
brated cream-pot breed of cattle ; and what it 
did thirty years ago for the Hiltons in the es- 
tablishment of the well known Somerset 
County sheep in Maine, ormthe Vermont me- 
rinos of Hammond, it will now do for any 
other intelligent breeder in any State, who, 
by careful crossing, and the adaptability of 
breeds to localities and uses, endeavors to 
make new breeds for new wants. And who 
will start in this promising and fascinating 
field of operation ? 





TRIMMING YOUNG APPLE TREES. 
Some Hints on What Not to Do. 


There is nothing so easy to do as to neg- 
lect to trim a young orchard. We know this 
from experience. And there is this to it: a 
young tree grows very fast, and when young 
and thrifty we think it can be trimmed when 
it gets larger, so the very work that should be 
done is neglected at the time when it is most 
necessary to have it done. A year or two 
goes by, and at last you find out your little 
tree has got the better of you. We found 
this out yesterday in pruning some young 
trees, which, though we must confess it, ought 
to have been attended to in this respect a 
year ago, but were neglected on account of 
pressing work in other directions, at a time 
when it should have been done. 

Young apple trees, if set in a good, hearty 
soil, will grow very fast. Limbs and shoots 
multiply in all directions. They crowd in- 
ward upon the tree, filling all the space with 
foliage, and if you look at one of these young, 
untrained trees, growing in a good location, 
you will find a dense, round head which you 
can hardly see through anywhere for leaves. 
The lower part of the top is so shaded by this 
thick growth on the small shoots that the 
leaders of the main branches stretch upward 
rapidly for sun and breathing room. If neg- 
lected, therefore, in the matter of thinning in 
the early years- of the tree’s life, the main 
limbs attain a long, upright, slender growth, 
which give the trees too high a head, render- 
ing them imperfect in shape, and making the 
gathering of the fruit a difficult matter. 

Now, supposing you attempt to trim and 
put into proper shape a not very old tree, 
which for two or three years had its own way 
of growing, what will you do, and what will 
result from yourdoings? You will, of course, 
begin to thin out the top, removing all branch- 
es that grow inward, crossing each other and 
shutting out the sun from the interior of the 
tree where it is most needed. Well, having 
removed these superfluous limbs about to your 
liking, what appearance does your tree pre- 
sent? Why, you have three or four tall, up- 
right growing branches, sticking straight up 
out of reach, and bearing a tuft of spreading 





twigs at their extremities. ‘To shorten them 





in, is almost impossible, to let them grow is 
to give you an ill-shaped tree which can never 
be well managed or brought into compact or 
desirable form. 

The remedy for this is an easy one if put in 
use at the right time. Begin to trim and 
shape the heads of your young trees as soon 
as they begin to grow. This done and no 
pruning instrument larger than a stout pocket 
knife will be needed. Train alow, round, 
compact shaped head to the trees, allowing no 
branches to grow inward or upward, but train- 
ing them outward so as to give room for sun, 
air, and fruit. All this may be easily man- 
aged if taken in season; if not taken in sea- 
son your tree gets beyond your control, you 
spoil it in attempting to bring it into shape, 
and then have, ever after, atree that is an 
eye-sore and disappointment to you. The 
first method of management is the right one— 
therefore the best one. 





THE BEARING OF APPLE TREES. 

In the discussions which took place last 
year, at the meetings of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and reported in_ its 
transactions, on the bearing of apple trees in 
odd and even years, some curious facts were 
stated. Mr. Manning read a letter from Mr. 
E. C. Shirley, of Goffstown, N. H., in which 
he said he had an orchard, the seed of which 
was all planted in one day; the trees were 
budded in one day; the buds were taken from 
the same tree, and the trees were all set in 
the orchard in one day, yet when they come 
to bear, one-half bore the odd year, and have 
continued to do so ever since, the trees being 
now twenty-five years old. Another curious 
fact is, that no other trees taken from the 
same nursery bore fruit the odd year. Mr. 
Shirley attributes the habit of bearing alter- 
nate years to depend, in part, upon the loca- 
orchard. 
stated that some twelve or fifteen years ago, a 


tion of the Mr. Loring Johnson 
violent southeast gale, the early part of 
August, completely stripped the fruit from 
half of an apple tree which stood in his yard. 
The next year the part denuded of its fruit 
the 


none, and the tree has ever since 


blossomed and bore a heavy crop; other 
half bore 
continued this habit. But it has been proved 
in many instances that fruit trees whose bear- 
ing year has been artificially changed through 
one means or another, tend to revert to the 
even year after a few years have passed. 
This has been the case with trees which have 
been purposely disbudded for two or three 
years in succession, in order to change the 
year of bearing, when the practice of disbud- 
ding was stopped, the tree asserted its original 
habit. 
stances that where trees are kept mulched 


It has also been proved in many in- 


and the soil liberally manured every year, a 
moderate and profitable crop of apples can be 
depended upon each season. This, perhaps, 
is the better course to pursue. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, June 19, 1880. 
M. Schnorrenpfeil of Proskau, has obtained 


eome curious results from sheep fatteninm: he 
put up 247 Southdown merinos, without any 
selection, on November 11, 1878; out of this 
lot he selected five, and a similar number of 
ewes, two years old, especially set apart for 
a cattle show. The 242 were fed during 124 
days on barley, glands, beet, hay and distil- 
lery refuse, in measured quantities ; the ten, 
in addition to this regimen, had peas, rye 
bread, and oil cake; the first lot put up flesh 
at the rate of 34 ounces per day; the second 
at five; the total cost per head being for each 
lot 154 francs—47 1-10 francs respectively ; 
but the 242 only yielded a profit of 14 francs 
each, while the ten produced 19 francs each. 
The ten could have been sold in the middle of 
May for the price they realized one month 
later. At the former date the animals’ appe- 
tites had become jaded, difficult to excite, ow- 
ing to their condition of fat; they generally 
remained lying down when consuming their 
provender, and finally refused cake, peas and 
bread, for beet, glands and hay. M. Schnor- 
renpfeil concludes that it is economical to 
permit animals to gorge themselves at will, 
provided the food they leave each day can be 
consumed advantageously by other animals. 

France has now three national agricultural 
societies. The first is supported by large 
landed proprietors, is aristocratic, snd pro- 
tectionist; the second is liberal, in a sense 
official, and open to all classes; the third and 
latest is healily republican, is neither a land- 
lord’s club nor an official machine, but emi- 
nently independent, and embraces the circle 
of petty farm proprietors. The population of 
France is thirty-nine millions ; more than one- 
half of the population is engaged in farming 
pursuits. ‘There are 24 million proprietors 
of holdings of 24 acres and below; 636,000 
owners of farms between 1:3 and 56 acres, and 
154,167 proprietors of 57 acres and above. 
The new society claims to be the exponent of 
the first category, and since its formation, in 
March, has enrolled 3000 members. The So- 
ciety will hold its annual meetings in the chief 
towns of France, by rotation, and distribute 
prizes; it has already allocated funds for this 
purpose, the first prize being awarded to the 
teacher of a school at Tulle, who established 
a model farm, and imparted agricultural in- 
struction to pupils and farmers, unaided by 
the State or any society. Itis interesting to 
remember that the petty landowners predom- 
inate in the most fertile districts of France, 
while the large proprietors’ estates are in the 
poorest and wildest regions, the landes in Ber- 
ry, Sologne, Limousin, &c. 

Rye is largely employed for green feeding 
in Normandy and the suburbs of Paris, but of 
late winter barley seems to be more relished 
by stock; it is sweeter and somewhat more 
tender. Its nutritive value is very different 
following the period of its development ; when 
young it contains but six parts in 100 of dry 
matter, and 21 about fifteen days after coming 
into ear. In point of azote it is not richer 
than rye or hay, but it is more precocious and 
saccharine. Respecting rye, a farmer has for 
some years employed it as bands for sheafs, in 
place of wire or cord. He sows the rye dur- 
ing the first fortnight of September, on a 
skim-ploughed wheaten stubble—the dryness 
of the soil at this period ought to cause no 
apprehension. In spring, when the rye has 
well flowered, and the straw, without being 
yellow, is sufficiently strong, it is cut, dried 
in sheaves and stacked near a shed ; then, on 
days unfit for field work, the servants are em- 
ployed knotting five or six straws under the 
ears, for bands, which are extremely tough. 

Peruvian valleys furnish a maize, cuzco, of 
a remarkable quality. It attains the height of 
13 and 16 feet, and the stem is as thick as a 
man’s arm; the juice is reputed to be rich in 
sugar. ‘The difficulty of propagating this va- 
riety in Europe has been owing to the female 
flowers only coming into bloom after the male 
ones had become dried up, and so made fe- 
cundity impossible. The drawback has been 
met by so regulating the distances of sowings 
that some of the male flowers will be in a fit 
state to communicate fertile pollen when the 
female flower expands. ¢ 

Much economy yet remains to be made in 
the feeding of horses; it is asserted that, in 
this sense, 40 per cent. of the rations of the 
French cavalry could be saved, and the na- 
tional budget lightened by several millions. 
M. Bonley, the celebrated veterinarian, attri- 
butes the salutary effects of oats on horses to 
an aromatic odor contained in the husk ; good 
oats, we know, ought to be dry, heavy, shin- 
ing, slipping readily through the fingers, and 
exempt From all odor. An animal derives 
most benefit from his feed when he eats tran- 
quilly and alone; he is inclined to bolt the 
grain when in company. The oats, when 
bruised, are more relished than when pound- 
ed. The new practice of regulating the feed 
by weight, instead of by measure, is now be- 
coming general. In Prussia each regiment 
purchases its own fodder, and care is taken to 
reject oats that have sprouted, from lying in 
sheaves on the soil till it has received rain. 
This detestable tice is the consequence of 
the difficulty of threshing oats with the flail, 
when not slightly inated. Horses fed 
exclusively on hay, lack energy and vigor ; 
green soiling is not suited for those employed 





in hard work; lucerne and clover are better 
green fodder than vetches and maize—the lat- 
ter are more suitable for cattle. Every ani- 
mal requires a certain volume of food to main- 
tain the natural distention of the stomach; 
that is to say, concentrated food alone could 
not sustain life. In Prussia, rye straw is giv- 
en to horses along with oats; they do not eat 
the straw willingly, so that, when the horses 
are pronounced unfit for service, and are 
bought by farmers, they are often attacked by 
colics on receiving the new rations, because 
the stomach and intestines have been contract- 
ed by the barrack rations, and time is neces- 
sary to enable them to return to their normal 
volume. Hay is of different qualities, and 
the feed of oats ought to be proportionate to 
the quality of hay; the latter, if from marshy 
land, is not equal in point of nutrition to good 
oaten straw; hay from irrigated districts looks 
well, but is not very nutritious; the best 
comes from a calcareous soil, of mixed grass- 
es, mingled with aromatic plants. Rye straw 
is only good for litter; wheaten straw is rel- 
ished by horses in the night, and oaten straw 
at all times. Carrots are more refreshing 
than nourishing, for horses; turnips are next 
to worthless, but Jerusalem artichokes are 
good. In Bavaria, post horses are fed on pota- 
toes in place of oats, and if the former be 
mixed with bran, so much the better. Bran 
fattens rather than imparts vigor, and that 
from rye is preferred in Germany, to that 
from wheat, and sells at a higher price, even. 
For horses having but little time to feed, bread 
is excellent, but should never be given fresh. 
In some garrison towns, livery-keepers con- 
tract for the refuse bread of the soldiers; lin- 
seed cake, dissolved in water, is good for 
nursing mares; rape cake, when cheap, is 
given to horses. Respecting beech-mast cake, 
that cattle and sheep eat with such avidity, 
horses will not approach it, hence the remark, 
it is for them a ‘‘poison.” The strangest of 
all diets is saw dust, yet the barge horses 
along the Moselle and the Sarre daily mix it 
with the feed of oats. It is slightly nutritive, 
but its efficacy lies in its maintaining the ne- 
cessary expansion, or volume of the stomach. 

Dr. Hellermann having drawn attention to 
the large development of lime in the germina- 
tion of potato tubers, chemists have turned 
their attention to the role of lime in vegeta- 
tion. Stohmann has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of lime to produce the necessary functions 
in vegetables. Mayer maintains that lime is 
required for the assimilation of carbonic acid. 
Sachs admits it penetrates in the cellular mem- 
brane, and Holzner holds that it is the vehicle 
for phosphoric acid in the formation of pro- 
tein. Bohm has demonstrated that lime is 
indispensable to the young plant, to enable it 
to utilize the nitrogenous matters in reserve, 
and surrounding the embryo; that it acts for 
the vegetable the part that cartilage serves in 
the structure of bone. On the whole it is not 
clear whether the role of lime be that of a sol- 
vent, or for the transformation of matters into 
cellular tissue. 

In his voluminous work on the physical pro- 
perties of soils, Prof. Wollney of Munich, as 
the result of a series of experiments, shows 
that a soil in fallow is warmer in summer and 
colder in winter than one under vegetation, 
and further, that it retains more water. The 
cultivated soil may be fresher in appearance, 
which is true, but only for the immediate sur- 
face; he finds that land under fallow contains 
four times more of carbonic acid than that 
under crops, proof that organic matters are 
undergoing greater fermentation, and attest 
the popular favor still attached to fallowing. 

The invasion of the phylloxera continues to 
extend, and the presumed cures to multiply. 
It is necessary to correct one misapprehen- 
sion, viz.: that strong manuring can enable 
the vine to resist; it certainly does aid to do 
battle, but nothing proves that it has ever 
beaten back the foe. There isa general ten- 
dency to observe more minutely than ever the 
habits of the insect. So far good; a mortal 
enemy cannot be too well known. 

The rain which has succeeded the drought 
of May has proved most salutary for al! crops, 


byot it ewe lit he rash ta vet prognosticate the 
prospects of the harvest, anc that @ lew weeas 
must decide. The agricultural community is 
happy at the relief of machinery being hence- 
forth allowed to enter France duty free, and 
the prospect of reducing the sugar tax 40 per 
cent. causes the beet interest to skip like little 
hills. 


For the New Hngland Farmer. 


SHEEP AND DOGS. 


In one of the articles on Sheep Husbandry, 
in the Farmer, it is stated that sheep raising 
in New England has greatly decreased within 
a few years; one of the principal reasons 
being, the large number of dogs kept in these 
States, and the great amount of damage to 
the flocks thereby occasioned. Perhaps an 
equally forcible reason may be found in the 
fact that the excursionary habits of sheep ren- 
der these innocent animals a source of fre- 
quent annoyance both to their owner and to 
his neighbors. It is an old saying that the 
man who keeps sheep should own alf the land 
adjoining his farm. If he is disposed to keep 
them at home, he certainly needs to surround 
his pastures with a fence high enough to keep 
the dogs out, if he would keep the sheep in. 
If he lets them go where they please, they 
may be a source of profit to himself, but they 
will be anything but that to those who have 
the misfortune to live near him. 

Now, a word for those much maligned ani- 
mals—dogs. They may destroy some prop- 
erty, though but little, 1 think, except sheep- 
killing dogs, which should be killed as soon 
as that propensity is known. But do they not 
save more, very much more, than they de- 
stroy? This question is sufficiently answered 
by the fact that so many farmers keep dogs. 
They know that while it is an important mat- 
ter to accumulate property, it is equally im- 
portant to have it protected. So long as 
tramps are permitted to wander about the 
country at their own sweet will, so long as 
burglars ply their nefarious trade, so long as 
fruit thieves boldly enter our grounds by day, 
and hen thieves by night, so long must dogs 
be classed among the most important of our 
domestic animals. While the proceedings of 
our Courts of justice are too often but a mere 
farce, and the highest crimes are almost sure 
to be condoned or but lightly punished, pro- 
vided the criminal can afford to hire a ‘‘smart 
lawyer,” the presence and protection of an 
animal, who takes upon himself the oflice of 
judge, jury, and executioner, are sure to be 
appreciated. It must, indeed, be terrible to 
see a sheep torn in pieces by savage dogs ; 
but is it any more terrible than the deeds of 
violence committed by fiendish tramps ? 

‘*Cave canem” is as good a warning for the 
marauders of our own time and country, as it 
was for those who perambulated the streets 
of Pompeii. The courage, intelligence and 
fidelity of the dog have rendered him a fa- 
vorite in all ages; and as we have fallen upon 
times when these qualities are constantly re- 
quired, it would be unjust and tyrannical to 
impose an exorbitant tax upon these faithful 
guardians of life and property. Martie. 

Marlboro, Mass., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEEDING TO GRASS. 


The agricultural press has contained much 
of late upon the best method of sowing grass 
seed; Mr. Flint, in the 7ribune, advocates 
sowing grass seed alone or without a grain 
crop. This seems to be the idea in a late 
Farmer editorial: to follow small grain, early 
potatoes and forage crops, not forgetting good 
cultivation and a generous dressing with grass 
seed, this month. I have seen no mention of 
late, of the method which, judging by my own 
observation, seems the most satisfactory to 
some of our best Worcester County farmers, 
which is, seeding with corn. At the last cul- 
tivation of your corn, or from the first to the 
middle of July, sow your grass seed. Of 
course this means level culture of your corn, 
and clean culture too, both of which are desira- 
ble for other reasons than the grass crop. 
The best fields of hay in this vicinity have 
been treated by this method. Some of them 
were harrowed in by a harrow cultivator, 
some worked by acommon cultivator, some 
use an iron tooth rake instead of a hoe at the 
last hoeing, and some sow on the mellow earth 
and trust the rain to cover it. Not one of 
these methods have failed of a good crop. 
The corn furnishes a protection much needed 
by the young grass, just at the time when de- 
prived of it if sown with small grain. After 
the grain is cut, it is almost inevitable that 
there will be a growth of weeds exhausting the 
soil, besides perpetuating themselves by seed ; 
and besides, small grain in small fields don’t 


4 experienced farmer once told me he for- 
merly sowed a good deal on the inverted sod, 
but abandoned the practice for the reason that 
the land would go back in two or three years to 
the natural or inferior grasses. At that time 
I thought well of this practice, but afterwards 





I proved, by my own experience, the old far- 

mer was right. We ought to secure good hay 

crops for six or eight years after seeding, 

when the soil and culture are good. iH. 
Shrewsbury, July 2, 1880. 


Selections. 


BOTTLING, CANNING AND PICK- 
LING FRUIT. 


The time is at hand when housewives be- 

come anxious about laying in a store of fruit 
in an unperishable condition. This is a part 
of the business of the farm that all parties are 
interested in, and a few words here, by way of 
advice and suggestion, will not be out of 
place. . 
Technically, **bottling” and ‘‘canning” are 
different. Putting the fruit in glass jars or 
bottles, with either corks or lids, and fastening 
them down by atm ospheric pressure, or other- 
wise, is called bottling, while putting the fruit 
in tin cans is canning. These terms are often 
confounded or used interchangeably. Bot- 
tling is the more comman process in domestic 
operations, and for home use is more simple, 
und on the whole less expensive—as the bot- 
tles or jars may be used for several years, and 
when put up with care the fruit is quite as 
good as when put into tin cans. 

The first requisite in bottling is to have a 
good variety to retain flavor. Strawberries 
come so early that they are difficult to keep 
with perfect flavor, yet put up with care, air- 
tight, they can be kept. The bottles should 
be buried in the cool earth, either in a box or 
simply in the ground, kept from the light and 
as cool as possible. In this way they retain 
flavor nicely and make a delightful change on 
the table later on in the year. Cherries, rasp- 
berries, whortleberries and blackberries come 
on in order named, and should be put up and 
treated with equal care. 

Peaches sbould not become soft before put- 
ting up. Hale’s Early retains its flavor as 
well as any variety, though its coming so 
early makes it more difficult to keep, but if 
buried in the earth, as before described, there 
is much less danger. The yellow varieties, 
though less delicate in flavor, possess more 
of the peculiar peach flavor, (hydrocianic 
acid) and are generally preferred as best re- 
taining the peach taste. The white varieties 
should all be put up when quite hard. The 
stone increases the peach flavor, and hence 
many prefer to put them up whole. Those 
who talk of of saving the labor of paring by 
taking off the skin in very strong hot lye or 
caustic soda, do not know how much of the 
richness of the fruit is destroyed. Pare them 
by all means, unless for pickling, when the 
fuzz may be rubbed off with a flannel cloth or 
crash towel. 

For domestic use, all the sugar needed to 
flavor should be made into syrup and put into 
the bottles or cans when the fruit is put up. 
Cook the fruit in a porcelain-lined vessel or 
brass kettle; cook until heated thoroughly 
through, so as to expel the air; put hot into 
the jars; fill up full with the prepared syrup, 
boiling hot, and put in corks or put on covers 
when as hot as possible. A quarter of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of prepared fruit 
1s about right. If corks are used, cover them 
right away with a preparation of rosin and 
tallow, to prevent the passage of air through 
them. Well-fitting corks are used for two- 
inch mouth bottles. The melted rosin and 
tallow should be ready and convenient, and 
the corks or tops of jars dipped into it while 
hot. As good fruit as we ever ate was kept 
in this way. Glass jars with covers easily 
adjusted will keep fruit very nicely, if put on 
with care 

Peaches, pears and plums, also green toma- 
toes and cucumbers, may be kept perfectly 
by packing them in fine salt, in stone jars, al- 
lowing them to make their own brine. They 
must be kept covered with salt until the brine 
made by the salt and extracted juice covers 
them; then kept under this brine till wanted 
for use, when they must be soaked in several 
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We have eaten fruit kept thus for two years. 
It makes a change grateful to some appetites, 
especially to lovers of pickles.— Uhio Farmer. 





CHEMICAL MANURES. 


The following opinions of Prof. Grandeau, 
an eminent French scientist, are quoted with 
approval by Dr. Albert R. Ledoux, lately 
conductor of the N. C. Experiment Station : 

‘*1. The mineral theory of the nutrition of 
plants, as developed by its illustrious author, 
Justus Liebig, is absolutely true. All of the 
plant foods belong to the inorganic world. 

2. The black substance of dung and of 
humus is not absorbed to any extent by 
plants. 

3. The doctrine of humus, false in the in- 
terpretation which has been given it by its 
partisans, accords perfectly with the mineral 
theory when the facts are fairly considered. 
The alliance of the two doctrines in the limits 
traced, explains, in a rational manner, the 
connected action of organic matters and the 
mineral principles of soils. 

4. The exclusive doctrine, called that of 
chemical manures, is not tenable in presence 
of facts which have been cited. Applicable 
to some particular cases, it can not be fol- 
lowed by the generality of farmers without 
leading to the ruin of those who practice it to 
the letter. ° ° ° . . ° 

7. It seems possible to ameliorate soils, 
even those which are uncultivated and sterile, 
by incorporating in them organic matters 
fitted to render the mineral elements of the 
soil assimilable, provided the organic matters 
can be obtained. 

8. In order fully to develope the fertility of 
soils it is necessary to proportion the com- 
bined mineral matters to organic substances. 
Better than any other method of examination, 
the analytic process will show the actual fer- 
tility of a soil. Combined with the propor- 
tion of the principal mineral substances, this 
indication will furnish the important elements 
for estimates to the cultivator. 

In agriculture, as in everything else, abso- 
solute doctrines are unfortunate; however 
specious the arguments to defend them may 
be, however plausible and positive their advo- 
cates may appear, they must be distrusted, 
especially if they lead to the contradiction of 
facts which have been settled by the experi- 
ence of ages. ng To work, 
to observe, to compare and experiment, with- 
out fixed opinions and with the single object 
of discovering a portion of the truth, is the 
only sure way.” 





A CHEAR REFRIGERATOR. 


I have just inspected a seaside refrigerator, 
at one of the cottages, which is worth des- 
cribing for the benefit of 7ribune readers. 
Where there is no cellar at hand, and no pa- 
tent ‘‘ice-king” near enough to be available, a 
temporary arrangement may be made upon 
the seaside plan as follows: A hole is dug on 
the north side of the house to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and three feet long by two 
feet wide, or more. The bottom is levelled 
off and into this hole is placed a bottomless 
box, measuring 30x24 inches, and 16 inches 
deep—provided with a tightly fitting cover. 
As there will be some three inches space all 
round between the outside of the box and the 
earth walls of the pit, a second box is made, 
of a size to just fl up this space, leaving an 
air chamber of two inches between the two 
boxes, and to reach to the surface of the 
ground. The space is filled with sawdust or 
shavings, a rough cover is fitted to the outer 
box, and the affair is complete. Gravel or 
sand bottom is best, and such a box will keep 
butter hard in hot summer weather without 
trouble and without ice. In the box of which 
mention is made, however, about eighty 

ounds of ice are used per week. Twenty- 
ve pounds or over being added upon alter- 
nate days. As a refrigerator it gives perfect 
satisfaction, keeps meats and milk as well as 
any refrigerator r ever saw, and costs next to 
nothing—the few feet of rough boards, half a 
und of nails, and some leather for hinges, 
Galng the only expense. I think paving the 
bottom with flat stones would be an improve- 
ment. I propose, for a name, ‘‘the poor 
man’s refrigerator,” and will state that no pa- 
tent has been ‘‘applied for” by the gentleman 
who constructed the one described.—Chas. Ji. 
Dodge, in N. Y. Tribune. 





Tuyxinc Crops.—Many pretty good cul- 
tivators, and all the poor ones, seem to lack 
the necessary courage to thin crops as they 
should, if they would secure the best results. 
Many a vineyard has been nearly ruined be- 
cause its owner could not bear to pick off and 
destroy the surplus fruit. The same is true 
of pears and other fruit crops. Many veget- 
able crops need the same attention, and if 
they do receive it in time will be greatly im- 
proved. Mangels, sugar beets, and other 
roots are among those that especially need 





attention. Corn, melons, squashes and many 
other things will also need looking after in 
the same way. Do not neglect these impor- 
tant things, if the best results are desired.— 
J. F. C. Hyde. 





HOW TO GET RID OF WITCH 
GRASS. 


The true way to manage witch grass is to let 
it alone, except by mowing, or pasturage, un- 
less we mean destruction as a business. In 
the latter case, a considerable part of a year 
is required to kill it. The first step is to turn 
it under deeply, with spade or plough, by the 
rod or by the acre, according to what we own 
of it, and wish to destroy. Bury it deep 
enough to secure free, mellow earth above 
it. Then never mind the roots; let them 
sleep or sprout, but go for the tops every 
time they show an inch above ground. Very 
likely the surface will need working twice a 
week. The last patch I took hold of in this 
determined way was ploughed the 4th of July, 
and my journal of that year shows that we 
harrowed it ten and hoed it fifteen times be- 
fore the ground froze. We wanted the 
ground for a strawberry plantation early the 
next spring, and, by the way, it had been 
nearly as full of Canada thistle as of witch 
grass, and during this fallow one sprouted 
about as often as the other. In April we wa- 
kened it early with a subsoil plough. That 
will shake the ground without turning it, you 
know. At the end of the first bout we found 
the plough clogged with roots, a half-bushel, 
perhaps, of them, but the roots looked as 
black as death in every inch or so of their 
length. We were prepared to run the har- 
rowing and hoeing through another summer, 
but the witch grass gave in and died easily, 
only a few dozen spears showing during the 
spring. The strawberries were planted, and 
the summer weeding of them was very light. 
An old harrow was kept all the time right 
along side this patch of ground—some three- 
fourths of an acre—and whenever there was a 
team to spare for half an hour it was hitched 
to the work. The hoeing was done mostly 
by my own hand with a fourteen-inch thrust 
hoe. Such a hoe will cover a great deal of 
ground with the smallest amount of labor, and 
the hoe was applied between harrowings to 
quell the rankest spots and produce an aver- 
age desert condition.—Conn. Courant. 





THE HORSE'S FROG, 


If we were to go to many a blacksmith and 
ask him if he did not think nature had made a 
mistake in putting the clumsy frog into the 
horse’s foot, he would hardly be ready to say 
yes, and very likely would put on a surprised 
look, and perhape ¢ xplain that in some coun- 
tries horses did very well without shoes, and 
so the frog was left to care for itself. But 
while not ready to take ground with you in 
any criticism of the plan upon which the foot 
is constructed, you have but to look in the 
corner of the shop where two horses stand 
newly shod ; lift up their feet and observe for 
that if the smith has not said it, the 
knife has said the frog is a bad thing, and 
must be cut away. j 


yourself, 


The horses do not stand 
on the ground, but nearly half an inch higher, 
on the iron of their shoes, and which takes 
the weight of the horse on the outer shell of 
the The practice is as sensible as it 
would be for a man who had to travel on all 
fours, taking the weight on the nails of his 
fingers and toes rather than on the cushion 
which lies behind them. It is always the soft 
part—the India rubber part of the feet of ani- 
mals that have such —which receives the weight, 
and not the shelly, hard part. We know 
what an elephant’s foot is; it is all rubber- 
like. The horse has the same encased in a 
shell, which gives him accuracy and steadiness 
of movement. Now, this casing protects the 
frog. It grows slowly, the frog grows rap- 
idly. The healthy foot of the colt shows a 
centre, if not projecting, at least level with 
the line of the hoof. He does not take his 
horses Rm g nave the rim of his feet. 2 ‘id 
blacksmiths would allow they knew a little 
less than nature, and really Knew enough to 
read her intentions. 

The object in shoeing the animal, aside 
from the occasional one of changing its gait, 
is simply to prevent the wear and shattering 
of the outer shell, and to enable it to take a 
firmer hold of the ground, escaping the slip- 
ping of the unshod horn. It is an unfortu- 
nate incident of our system of shoeing that the 
horse is raised from the ground as a boy is 
Farm and Fireside. 


hoof. 


when he mounts stilts. 





TRAINING OXEN. 


“The first thing necessary in training 
oxen,” said Mr. White, who trained the yoke 
of oxenon exhibition through the country, 
‘tis kindness; then patience. I began in No- 
vember last, not knowing whether | could get 
them taught in time for this season or at all, 
butI soon found them so tractable that my 
hopes began to be raised. It took me just 
a day to learn that it wasn’t necesaary to 
strike a blow or speak a word. The farmers 
who go along shouting at their oxen and goad- 
ing them, waste their breath and strength. A 
dozen yoke of oxen could be taught to draw a 
a hundred miles without a word or a 
blow. It is only necessary that the farmer 
should lead, to show the direction, and the 
beasts, if they have been kindly treated and 
have an affection for their master, will do the 
rest. These oxen were trained by uniform 
kindness. A series of tricks in regular order 
was fixed upon, and I put them through every 
day. I was with them nearly all the time, 
and they followed me like two pet kittens. 
There was aring in the stables, where I 
taught them day by day. First, with food in 
my hands, I got them to follow me around the 
ring in any direction! chose to take. In this 
way I got them to go along on their knees, 
and to waltz. What they knew when I got 
them had practically to be untaught, as it was 
all done by ‘gee’ and ‘haw.’ | found they 
were quick of sight, and that, having taught 
them certain things, I needed after that to 
simply get where they could see me, and to 
give them a cue by the motion of my body or 
my whip ina certain direction. In this way 
the waltz was taught, and when they go 
around the ring on their knees I keep ahead 
of them and they follow me.” 


load 





HOW TO GET GOOD TOMATOES. 


Supposing that the plants are well grown, 
we wil begin to stimulate and repress. Wa- 
ter every third day with good, rich liquid ma- 
nure all through the season. This will pro- 
duce an enormous growth of new shoots and 
close foliage, and enable the plant to bear 
well. Nip off three-fourths of these shoots, 
leaving those which bear the most flower 
buds; tie the long, heavy stems up to laths 
stuck into the ground, exposing the fruit to 
the full sun; mulch heavily all round the main 
stem for three feet, and thin out the fruit 
where it grows too closely. This thinning 
out requires an amount of moral courage which 
few amateurs possess. The fear of not having 
enough tomatoes is a dreadful feeling, but 
when we once learn that a few splendid large 
fruits are infinitely better in every way than 
a great many small, ill-shapen ones, we learn 
to look upon the excess as enemies to the 
plant, exactly as we view the great green 
worms, and then our courage comes. 

Now for seed for next season. More mor- 
al courage, and a repression of that curious 
longing for the first fruits, which all amateurs 
experience, must govern us, or our seed for 
next year will produce later and weaker plants. 
Select the cadens fine tomato; cut off every 
other one from the same cluster; tie loosely 
around its stem a white string as a mark, and 
grow that particular fruit as if all your future 
enjoyment of tomatoes depended upon it—as 
it really does. When dead-ripe on the vine, 
pick it and at once wash out the seeds and dry 
them in the shade.— tural New Yorker. 





Currant Worms.— A correspondent of 
the NV. Y. Tribune has the following to say 
about these pests and how to avoid them: 
I wish to make an assertion which may be 
thought incredible. It is this—the grower of 
currants need not be troubled with worms un- 
less he bygeds them. I have some 200 or 300 
bushes, this being the third year from setting 
out, on which the worms have done no dam- 
age. I have barely seen some signs of them 
where my preventive was not sufficiently 
thorough. My antidote is this: Break off the 
young growth (as they will sprout from the 
roots) when six or eight inches high; they 
will rub off easily if done at the right time. 
Therefore the affirmation, ‘tno growth, no 
worms.” From one to three main stems 1s 
sufficient for a bush. Where no preventive is 
used the accumulation is enormous. Such a 
tangled lotof bushes is splendid to breed 
worms and grow small currants. 


ENSILAGE, 
By O. B. Porter, Esa. 


Read before the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute. 


Born and bred upon the farm, I now find, 
like others, after many years of professional 
and business labor, occupation for a portion 
of my time, with recreation and health, in ag- 
riculture. Iam glad to avail myself of the 
courtesy of the Farmers’ Club to state my 
experience in ensilage, or preserving food for 
cattle in a green state. So deeply convinced 


am I from experience, of the importance of 


this subject to American farmers, that I shall 
make no apology for urging it upon their im- 
mediate attention through this Club. 

I have practised this system for three years ; 
have applied it to common fodder corn, red 
clover, pearl-millet, West Indian millet or 
Guinea corn, green rye, green oats, and 
mixed grasses in which clover predominated, 
with entire success in every case. The last 
year I preserved about one hundred tons. I 
have never lost any food whatever thus pre- 
served, but during the whole experiment it 
bas been perfectly preserved, and better than 
when fed fresh and green from the field. It 
is eaten up eagerly, and clean, leaf and stalk, 
without any loss whatever, and etock thus fed 
exhibit the highest condition of health and 
thrift. For mulch cows, to which I have 
mainly fed it, it surpasses any other food I 
have ever tried. 
milk much beyond dried food, and the quality 
is better than that produced from the same 
fodder when fed fresh and green from the 
field. 

This is owing, I think, to the fact that it 
does not scour or bloat the animals, while it 
retains its natural juices and nutritious quali- 
ties, in the most digestible form. The pro- 
cess is not unlike that by which sauer kraut is 
made, and so much is food thus preserved im- 
proved, especially for milch cows, that I think 
no one who understands the process and has 
facilities for practising it would, after trial, 
continue the present method of soiling or 
feeding fodder crops fresh cut from the field. 
The process is exceedingly simple and easily 
practised. The conditions of success are 
these :— 

First. The preserving pits or receptacles, 
must be wholly air tight, so that when sealed 
the air can not come in contact with the food 
to be preserved. 

Second. The pits must be of such form and 
dimensions as will best facilitate the settling 
and compacting of the food into a solid mass, 
and when opened for feeding, will expose as 
small a part of the surface to the atmosphere 
as practicable. 

Third. The fodder must be cut green, when 
in the best condition, or in bloom, passed im- 
mediately through the cutting machine to re- 
duce it to uniform short lengths of not more 
than one inch, and must at once be deposited 
and trodden firmly into the pit, sufficient salt 
being used to render it palatable, but no 








As fermentation, which will commence 
at once, proceeds, the mass settles, the 
cutting and treading in of fresh fodder 
must be continued from day to day, after 
an interval of about thirty-six hours, until the 
pit is filled and settling bas nearly ceased. 

Fourth. The pit, as soon as completely 
filled, and settling has ceased, must be se- 
curely sealed to exclude the air wholly, and 
arrest fermentation, and must be kept so 
sealed until opened for use. At the risk of 
prolixity I will state with more detail, my own 
practice. 


more. 
and 


The Preserving Pits. 

I make my pits of hard brick, with 12-inch 
perpendicular walls, well laid in cement with 
smooth joints. If the ground is sandy or 
gravelly, the outside of the walls next the 
earth is covered with a coat of cement, or the 
walls are filled in behind with clay or clayey 
earth to prevent the passage of the air through 
them. he bottoms are also laid with brick 
upon the flat in cement. The pits are made 
from eight to ten feet wide, from sixteen to 
twenty feet long, and about fifteen feet deep. 
fain TA property tha.warn they, will _con- 
greater density of the contents from the 
weight of the mass above. 

In all cases where practicable, pits should 
be made at least twenty feetdeep. The walls 
are made so smooth upon their inner sides as 
to offer no obstacle to the settling or compact- 
ing of the food by friction of the sides. These 
pits are made either open at the top and cov- 
ered witha roof, or arched over under ground, 
with two necks to each coming up to within 
one foot of the surface of the ground, through 
which they are filled, and the necks then 
sealed with earth. This last construction I 
have found médst convenient in connection 
with basement stables, to which the food is 
carried or wheeled by a passage from the pits 
through the foundation walls of the stable. In 
this construction I make one pit parallel with 
this foundation wall, and from the side of this 
pit most distant from the stable, other pits 
are made at right angles with and connecting 
with this by door ways, in such a manner that 
after the contents of this first or entrance pit 
is fed out, each of the other row of pits may 
be opened, one pit at a time, and only the sur- 
face of the food at the end of the one pit which 
is being fed will, at any time, be exposed to the 
air, until the whole is fed out—and this with- 
out opening or disturbing the necks of the 
pits above, which remain sealed. Any other 
form or construction of pits which answers the 
conditions may be used, such as pits or wells 
open only at the top, the food being put in, 
and taken out through the top only. Such 
pits would have one advantage, that succes- 
sive croppings might be put:n the same pit, 
one above the other, each being sealed with a 
layer of earth when putin. Where sufficient 
depth cannot be got above water, pits may be 
made partly above and partly below the sur- 
face, the earth excavated being used to make 
a broad and firm embankment around them to 
their tops. 

Filling the Pits. 


The green fodder is drawn from the field as 
fast as cut, and may be cut in any weather ex- 
cept during rain. After running through the 
cutting machine, it is deposited and trodden 
into the pit firmly, until the pit is full: The 
doorway at the end of this pit having already 
been closed by placing boards across it upon 
the inside as the filling progressed, is now 
sealed tightly by placing other boards, prop- 
erly fastened, across it, upon the outside of 
the jambs, and filling the space between the 
jambs with well compacted earth, so that no 
air can pass into the pit through this doorway ; 
the outer covers are then placed temporarily 
upon the necks of this pit above, and covered 
over with earth to the level of the ground 
above. 

A second, and if the cutting force be large 
enough, a third pit may then be fillled, sealed, 
ana covered like the first. After the pit has 
been closed about thirty-six hours, the necks 
must be uncovered and opened. The con- 
tents will be found very warm and thoroughly 
wilted, and upon being now trodden down 
will occupy less than one-half, and if clover, 
not more than one-fourth of the pit. The pit 
should then be filled again, trodden firmly, 
and covered again temporarily as before. 

Each pit should now be opened and refilled 
as before at intervals of from twenty-four to 
thirty hours, the contents at each time being 
trodden down as firmly and evenly as possible, 
and this should be continued until settling 
nearly or quite ceases, and the pits are full. 
Salt should be sprinkled occasionally over the 
fodder while the pits are being filled. The 
pits being now full, and settling having nearly 
or quite ceased, must be immediately and 
thoroughly sealed over the whole top surface 
of the fodder, by a well compacted layer of 
clean earth, not less than six inches thick. 

This covering of earth should be afterwards 
examined at least twice, at intervals of a week 
or ten days,and any cracks that appear be 
closed with fresh earth. 

A covering of straw or bay, not more than 
two inches thick, may be laid over the fodder 
before the earth covering is applied, but this 
is immaterial other than as a matter of neat- 
ness. In feeding, the fodder should be cut 
down, and fed from one end of the pit in sec- 
tions of convenient width, the earth being first 
removed from each section. 

If open pits are used, a layer of hay or straw 
may be put over the pits when filled and 
sealed, to protect the contents from frost in 
winter, if necessary. I have not found any 
pressure or weight upon the fodder, other 
than the earth covering, required. If addit- 
ional weight is desired, a heavier covering of 
earth will accomplish this, and make the seal- 
ing at the same time more perfect. 


Mixing Fodder in the Pits, 


Much advantage will be gained by mixing 
clover and grass in which clover predominates, 
in the same pit, through fodder corn, millet or 
sorghum. clover becomes after the first 
fermentation a putty-like mass, which fills the 
interstices in coarser and more fibrous fodder, 
and thus makes the whole much more compact 
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ELAILsS, 
GRAPE VINE AND TURKEY WING. 


CRAIN CRADLES, AND FAN MILLS, 


All sizes, and Latest Improvements. 


HORSE POTATO DICCER. 


WIIL save its cost on one acre of potatoes—one of che greatest labor-saving implements now used. 


Perfect Milk Pail. 


PAIL, MILK-STOOL AND STRAINER in one. Cannot be 
kicked over nor knocked over by the cow; the “‘cowey” odor and taste en 
tirely prevented, as neither dirt nor foul air can effect the milk. The pail is 
made of the best tin plate, will bear weight of 300 pounds or over; holds 14 
quarts ; its cover makes a seat for the milker; the funnel which receives the 
milk is supported by a rubber tube which turns it to its position if moved by 
kicks or blows from the cow. A strainer is placed in the lower end of the 
tube he funnel can at once be removed 


New England Farmer, 


DARLING & KEITH, 


24 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 





perial Commander-in-Chief and were destroying 
crops near Alcassar. 

A Berlin correspondent telegraphs that Russia's 
efforts to induce Portugal and Japan to aid her in 
the event of war with China have proved fruitless. 

A Cabul dispatch says: Events are progressing 
fiirly toward a final settlement. Probably if Ab- 
durrahman Khan fails to come to an agreement 
with the British he will sell the large quantities of 
goods he has seized from Turkestan traders to 
raise funds for the holy war. There is great dis- 
tress in Cabul, owing to the scarcity and high 
price of provisions, but the harvest is nearly gath- 
ered sad should bring relief. It is understood 
that on the withdrawal of troops from Cabul tho 
defences will be demolished. 

News has been received from the West Coast of 
Africa that trade is greatly interfered with by the 
withdrawal from the Gold Coast of all American 
dollars. R 

News from the Azores represents that an earth- R oar 4 


Tox Invasion or tHe InpiAN Terrt- 
rory.—Private dispatches from Arkansas 
City, Kansas, say that Capt. Payne, who left 
the southern border of Kansas last Monday 
with a party of some 300 men on a second in- 
vasion of the Indian Territory, reached his 
destination without molestation. It will be 
recollected that Capt. Payne invaded the In- 
dian Territory last spring in violation of the 
President's proclamation and was ejected by the 
military. He now defies the authority of the 
Government, but will probably submit to an 
arrest and trial in the courts to determine 
whether his action is in violation of any law. 
Other parties in Kansas and Missouri are pre- 


—OF OUR— 


CLOSING OUT SALE! 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT STREEET, BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
WE SHALL OPEN WEDNESDAY, July (4th, 
A I NN 
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ADVERTISING RATES, 


We will send one to any responsible Farmer, and if 
it does not prove a 


BETTER PLOW 
For any kind of Land, and of Easier 
Draft 
than he ever ased, or can buy, we will pay the 


freight and order it away. It has a Sloping Land- 
side and a Cutter on the Point that protects the 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts, per line. 


Fach subsequent insertion, 8  « 


Rusiness Notices, first * *6 6 «4 


Each subsequent o¢ weTlUerUm 


Reading Matter Notices, ... 80  « 4 
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Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 8 
N SSS 
8 


as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 





Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

rransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No adverticement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

e@- The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS, 
The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 
and collections in the following Counties in 


New England: 


scribers 


» «Coos Co., N. H. 
FRANKLIN Co., MASs. 
MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


WM. H. FROST, 
RUSSELL SMITH 
G. W. NYE,. « « 
LESTER BARNES, .+++3- = 

FREEMAN ROSBLNS, .. » WASHLNGTON Co., VT. 
F. W. CHEEVER,. « ¢ « « » WINDHAM Co., VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, ... . .CItESHIRE Co., N. H. 


ribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
itnout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 


label will always show how far they have 





Farmers’ Divectory, 


The Pusiness Houses whose ¢ 
amn are among the best and most reliable in the 


irds appear in this 


INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
AVRIL 1, 1880, CASH FUND, $395,677.64. 

Di 1s paid ring Policy 60 per cent. 
j years; 3O per cent. on 3 ye irs, and 20 per cent. 

8 Liabilities, &190,000 Surplus, 
Lis , pays for damage by 
f fire are visible 
ISRAEL W. MUNROR, Pres't 
Sec’v. 17 
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PRODUCE. 

EVANS, MASON & C®.,, 
Successors to BACHELDER, EVANS & Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS, &c. 
ALL KINDS OF COUNTRY PRODUCI 
11 No. Market & (1 Clinton Sts., BOSTON, 
Liberal advancements made on consignments. 

ReKPERENCE: Traders Nat. Bank. 


an c. ¢C. CHAMBERLIN & CO, 

COM,MISSION MERCHIANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 

BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
W. W. DIENNIS & CO., 
rietors in the N. E. States of the 


& BOSCHERT PRESS, 
Al- 


Sole Pro 
BOOMER 
For Cider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. 
so, Cider Supplies 
Office, No. 108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
All infringements of this will be dealt with accord- 


ng to law. 2 


paring to go to the Territory, and goods and 
machinery are being purchased and shipped 
thither. Advices from western Kansas state 
that hundreds of families, suffering from the 
drought, are on the way to Oklahama, and it 
appears as if the Territory would be overrun 
by the whites before the Government could so 
dispose its forces as to prevent such a result. 
The military have received orders to eject the 
intruders, and there will doubtless be a con- 
flict, as the colonists declare themselves ready 
to fight, and are sure of the moral support of 
public opinion through a great part of the 
West. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


The “*Compensation for Disturbance in Ireland” 
Bill has been the principal bone of contention in 
Parliament for the past week. The intention of 
the billis to oblige the landlords to compensate 
tenants who have been or may be evicted from 
their holdings, for improvements made by them. 
The measure has aroused great opposition from 
the land owners, and every effort has been used to 
combine all interested in the protection of proper- 
ty, for its defeat. 

A Dublin dispatch says the bill will be peculiar- 
ly hard upon small struggling landlords who have 
to deal with tenants whom it was meant to protect. 
It will reduce many of these landlords to indi- 
gence. Those who have given the most and lost 
most by bad times and bad tenants will suffer se- 
verely, while the class whom it is intended to re- 
strain, namely, the iron-handed who have used the 
utmost pressure to extract rents, can afford to wait 
until the fetter, which the act puts upon them, is 
removed. ‘They will then go to work with a ven- 
geance upon defaulters. 

The bill, however, is not sufficiently sweeping in 
its provisions, to satisfy the Irish Land League, 
who aim at nothing less than the abolition of land- 
lordism, and the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary. Meetings for agitation of these purposes 
are held in various parts of Ireland, and are sufti- 
ciently threatening to cause serious apprehensions 
of danger. Rumors are rife of a revival of Fenian- 
ism, and it is said that cases of arms have been 
found and seized by the police. 

The Standard says it is not expected that Par- 
liament will rise before the 21st of August. The 
Telegraph says it is improbable that Parliament 
will be prorogued before the middle of September. 

The Mark Lane Express, in a review of the Brit- 
ish grain trade the past week, says: Farmers ex- 
press great anxiety about the weather. Unseason- 
able weather never fails at this season to exercise 
a hardening intiuence on the grain trade, and the 
copious showers of the past fortnight have in- 
creased the activity in wheat. The supplies of 
home grown were smnall. Sales were more readily 
effected at a frequent advance of-a shilling per 
quarter. Farmers now hold so little grain that 
holders felt justified in declining to sell except at 
higher prices. Both English and French stocks of 
native wheat are practically exhausted. A dis- 
patch from Dublin says the weather all over Ire- 
land up to the present time has been most favora- 





Azores, resulted in the formation of another isl- 
and 600 yards distant, and about 18,000 square 
yards in extent. 

The capture of Arica by the Chilians is consid- 
ered the death blow to the hopes of Peru, but 
President Pierola still urges war to the bitter end, 
and is taking most enorgetic measures. 

Owing to the failure of the grain crops in Rus- 
sia, it is proposed to prohibit the export of wheat 
from that country. This will be s serious matter 
for Germany, where the crops are especially poor. 
Under the circumstances it seems likely that Ger- 
many this year, notwithstanding the grain duties, 
will be an important customer for American sur- 
plus grain. 
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FROM MEXIOO. 

Latest rdports announce the clection of Gen. 
Gonzales to the Presidency. Mariscal, Minister of 
Justice, will be sent as Minister to Washington. 
Minister Tarr of Hasienda will retire and will bo 
succeeded by Romero, former Minister of that de- 
partment. Minister of War Pacheco has resigned. 
Gen. Hinajose of ‘Tamaulipas succeeds him. 

Railroad building is going on rapidly now. 
Over 800 miles of railway are completed and in 
operation. Three important roads are now under 
construction—one over the Isthmus of Telhuan- 
tepec, another from Guaymas to Fl Paso, and the 
Central from the capital to the city of Leon, a dis- 
tance of 262 miles. 


— Business Aatices. 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, ww decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 52tly 








Jacob Dexter Jones of Reading, to Miss Julia Etta 


Sidney M. Harrington to Miss Caroline Kennard. 


by Rey. L. Withington, D. D., Mr. D. L. Withington 
to Misa Sarah E. Curtis. 


ander Fraser of London, Eng., to Emma A., widow of 


; . 
Marriages and Deaths. 
MARRIED. 
In this city, July 8, by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, Mr. 
—s 
In Dorchester, July 8, by Rev. A. T. Dunn, L. B. 
Fenderson, M. D., to Ella C. Cleveland. 
In Lynn, July 4, by Rev. E. A. Manning, Mr. John 
F. Mayo to Mra. Clara M. Hanson. July 7, by same, 


In Quincy, July 8, by Rev. E. A. Perry, Mr. William 
Lb. Pearce to Miss Ann E. 8 . 

In Fall River, July 8, by Rev. M. Burnham, Mr. J. 
F. Spofford of this city, to Miss Hattie U. Andrews. 

In Pittafield, July 8, by Rev. C. H. Hamlin, George 
Bb. Newton of Bolton, to Helen C. Burns. 

In Somerville, July 5, by W. B. Toulmin, Charles F, 
Lemont to Lydia A. Walcott. July 8, by Mr. Durell, 
Mr. L. O. Percy to Mise Fanny J. Tompson. 

In Newburyport, July 7, by Rev. S. J. Spalding, Mr. 
Edward L. Chute to Miss Jalila H. Cleveland. July 6, 


In Worcester, July 5, by Rev. George E. Horr, Alex- 


Piiny M. Nickerson. 

In Middleboro’, July 8, by Rev. Henry M. 
Henry EK. Tillson of this city, to Sallie K. kin man. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., July 7, by Rev. James De 
Normandie, Mr. Chas. K. Wadham of this city, to 
Elizabeth 8., daughter of Capt. John S. Pray. 


Grant, 





DIED. 
In this city, July 9, Mrs. Sarah Baxter, widow of 
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FOR THIS MONTH 


ON EVERY ¢ 


JOUNTER IN 


OUR CREAT STORE. 


Over Six Thousand Ladies’ Suits; 


over Eleven Thousand Misses’ Suits ; 


Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, Ladies’ Wrappers, Corsets, Skirts, Dolmans, Cir- 
culars, Shawls, Ready-Made Dresses, Ready-Made Chemises, Drawers, 


Night Dresses, Aprons, &c. 


It is useless to write glowing descriptions about these goods, as a comparison of the price with the article 


will convince every lady who inspects the same of their cheapness and desirability. 


CHEAP! We desire to call especial attention to our ex 
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FEATHERS, MONTURES, WREATHS, BRANCHES, &c., &c., 


Including Over 2000 Different Designs, all at 64c. down to 2 Cents, 


LADIES AND MISSES’ 


HOSIERY AND 


COME: 


AND SEL 


UNDERVESTS. 


TiLIs GOODS. 


GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 


Handkerchiefs, Gloves, 


Umbrellas, Underwear, 


&e. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
HATS & Bon NETs. 


— | EVERY HAT AND BONNET IN OUR ENORMOUS 


MARKED DOWN. LADIES 


NEGLECT THIS CHANCE. NO 


MATTER WHAT SHAPE OR QUALITY Y¢ 


U 
WANT, WE HAVE GOT IT, AND AT THE VERY 


LOWEST PRICE. 


HAMMOCKS, Sc. up. 
LAWN CHAIRS, &4 to 98e. 
LUNCH BASKETS, 12c up. 
MARKET BASKETS, 17c. up 
HAIRPIN BASKETS, 4c. up. 
KNIFE BASKETS, 2c. up. 
BREAD BASKETS, Lic. up. 
NURSERY BASKETS, 2c. up 


3000 Pieces 
HAMBURG EDGINGS 


Just received, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c, 8c, up to 81 per yard. 


LADIES’ 


Work Baskets, 


Zc. Up to $1.25. 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


OUR 


Work Baskets. 


Full Lines Ladies’ and Children’s 


BOOTS & SHOES, 
RUBBERS AND SLIPPERS. 


ALL of which WILL BE SOLD CHEAP, 


edge of the mouldboard. ! 4 . ~ 


THE CASADAY SULKY PLOW 


With two or three horses, is giving perfect satisfaction 
in New England, equily as well as the 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 
° East MILTON, May #1, 1880. 
Messrs. Whittemore Bros.:—The Casaday Sulky 
Plow I bought of you gives Perfect Satisfuction. It 
does the best and most work, on amooth and rocky 
land of any Plow that I ever owned, and I would not 
be without it. It is easy work for two horses, 
(Signed) C. L. COPELAND. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston. 28 
LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. CRAY’S SONS, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions 
Don’t fail to send for Cireulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13t27 


STOCKBRIDGE 





TURNIP SEE 
French, Sweet German, Ruta Baga, Yellow. 


Nos. 51, 52 and 


Any impurity falling upon or into t 
7, -” and the funnel or the strainer cleansed If necessary, by a stripping of milk. 


PRICE $2.25. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, al! sizes, from 2 quarts to 24 quarts for family and factory use. 

BARB WIKE FENCING.—We can furnish in any quantity desired. 
HUNGARIAN, COMMON MILLET, GOLDEN MILLET, at $1.35 per bushel. 

2EDS.—Purple Top Flat, White Stra -leaf, Long White Cowhorn, Yellow Globe, White 


Send for circulars. 


*rice per pound, 50c; per quarter pound, 20c. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 
53 North 


Market St., BOSTON. 
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During the month of July subser!iptions will be received for the CHI- 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jan- 
uary let next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
WEEKLY NEWS is a large 32-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. It is especially complete as 
& news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are full and trustworthy. It is Independent in Politics, giv- 
ing all political Intelligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed notes 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, ete., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. 
metropolitan weekly 
at YY ene at aoa CENTS A YEAR . 

o afford all desiringit an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the character of the Sunicrao BE ’ ews 
scribing fora year we make this special offer forthe MONTH 


The CHICAGO 


It is the cheapest 
peienes in the United States, costing only 


w 


LY N S before sub- 


or 


ONLY of sending this paper from date to January lst u 
the nominal price of T v_FI JENTS. deneeceivad 
NOTICE—That this special subscription term includes the entire 
Presidential Campaign and extends two months beyond—toJan. 1, 1881. 
A 25c¢ coin may besafely sent ima strong envelope. Aclubof five sub- 
scriptions fora One Dollar Bill. Address, VICTOR ¥. e 
lisher, 123 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IL. 


WENT VE CENTS 
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the sustenance 


substance 


§ La Belle Chocolatiere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


DORCHESTER, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is needful for 


mined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, gluten, « 
l called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 


and growth of the human system, being composed, as deter 


nl, and a white 


erystali 


more nitrogen, and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 











K nee Swells 


Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. 


_ 
Large Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 
SUB-BASS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Stops 
2 i Guaranteed Siz Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 sold. 
Send for Cireular. Address 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 








WHEELER & WILSONS 


“NEW” NO. 8. 


Die meGiterp a 648 
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ims ph . ; 
They are Cheap and Extra Good Goods. Full stock 


Lace Goods, full stock Trimming Silks, full stock of 


Neckties, full stock ’ocket-Books, Leather Bags, But- 
tons, Small Wares, Linen Handkerchiefs, Hamburg 
Embroideries, Veilings. Also Housekeeping Goods, 
such as fine China Ware, Tin Ware, Wooden Ware, 


Silver-Plated Ware, Boots and Shoes for Ladies and 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Is THE 
TIME TO 


PURCHIIASE 


Joshua Safford of Salem, 84 yrs. 
July 8, Sampson Reed, 80 yrs. 
In So. Boston, July 8, James Simpson, 88 yra 6 mos. 
In Allston, July 7, Win, H. ot me 69 yrs. 
In Dorchester, July 9, Elizabeth M. T., wife of O. H. 
Spurr, 61 yrs 9 mos. July 9, Hon. Benj. Wiggin, 68 


ble. 





It is expected that the potato crop will be 
re . * enormous, It promises to exceed anything seen 
Hever! l { ll Ny in Ireland since the period anterior to the famine 
ener gS nite u ruee, of “47. The root and cercal crops are also luxuri- 


ant. 


MANURE, 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Both Hancock and Gen. Garfield are 
overwhelmed with telegraph messages. The 
former has been obliged to secure an addi- 


Gen. 


tional operator for Go¥ernor’s Island and the 
Western Union has put an instrument and op- 
erator into Gen. Garfield’s house. 

Rev. C. B. Hulbert has resigned the Pres- 
idency of Middlebury College, Vt., and Prof. 
G. W. Boardman of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary has been elected to the Presidency by the 

Rev. L. A. Austin of Meriden, 
Rev. J. G. Johnson of Rutland, 


corporation. 
N. H. 
Vt., were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Robert E. Earle, 
monts in Gloucester 
United States Fish Commission, has been ap- 


, and 


who spent some 
in the interest of the 
pointed to collate the fishery statistics of the 
Atlantic coast for the forthcoming census re- 


He will be 


port. assisted by Capt. Joseph 
W. Collins of this city, an experienced fish- 
ing skipper, now on his way home from the 
Berlin Fishery Exhibition. 

At Brimfield the census enumerator found a 
lady, Mrs. 106 
years of age next September, the record of 


her birth being well authenticated and undis- 


Jemmia Groves, who will be 


puted. 

Colonel William Tilden Pelton died in New 
York on Thursday of last week after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. He will be remembered 
in connection with the famous ‘‘cipher dis- 
patches” which were so prominently before the 
public in connection with questions arising 
out of the last Presidential election. He was 
about fifty years of age, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, and a lawyer by profession. 
When Mr. was Governor of New 
York, Co]. Pelton, who was a nephew of Mr. 

‘ilden, and a great favorite with him, became 
Afterwards he con- 


Tilden 


his private 
tinued with Mr. Tilden in a confidential ca- 


Secretary. 


pacity, taking an active part in the direction 
of the political campaign of 1876, and repre- 
senting the ex-Governor in his transactions 
with the elevated railroads. He 
Vice of the New York 
Elevated Railroad, which position he relin- 
quished when Mr. Tilden sold out the bulk of 
his stock in the road. Col. Pelton lost his 
wife a short time ago. 

A despatch from London 
death of Tom Taylor, the noted dramatist, at 
the age of 63 years. Mr. Taylor graduated 
with high honors at Cambridge was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, held for two years the 
professorship of English language and litera- 
ture at University College, London, was a 
successful lawyer, and for twenty-one years 
filled various important positions under Gov- 
ernment, retiring at the end of that time, on 
a pension. He was an industrious writer, 
contributing to Punch several articles in prose 
and verse, and compiling and editing the 
‘‘Autobiography of B. R. Hayden,” from the 
journals of that painter, published in 1853; 
the ‘‘Autobiography and Correspondence of 
the late C. R. Leslie, R. A.,” published in 
1859, and the ‘‘Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” left incomplete by the late Mr. 


connected 


was first President 


announces the 


France. 


The amnesty bill has at length after various 
modifications and amendments passed both the 
Senate and the House of Deputies. As finally 
adopted it is stated that only nine individuals will 
be excluded from its benefits, and it is supposed 
that even they will receive full pardon from the 
executive. Henry Rochefort was one of the first 
amnestied to reach Paris, which he did on Monday. 
Six thousand persons welcomed him and cheered 
him enthusiastically. He was escorted to his hotel 
by crowds singing the Marseillaise and shouting, 
“Long live Rochefort.” It is reported that he will 
at once begin the publication of a new journal to 
be called L’ Intransege ant, a title which suftficient- 
ly indicates its tone and spirit. In accordance 
with the provisions of the bill, an official decree 
has been published granting full remission of sen- 
tences to all individuals convicted of participating 
in insurrections of 1870 and 1871, and in subse- 
quent insurrectionary movements. 

The Tribunal of the Seine has declared itself 
competent to judge the case of the Paris Jesuits, 
as far as it affected property in the establishment 
in Rue de Sevres, but not the question raised con- 
cerning the chapel. On account of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the relation between the Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican, the proceedings against 
other religious societies than the Jesuits, will be 
deferred for a short time. 

The National Fete, a sort of French Fourth of 
July, took place on Wednesday the l4th. Pleas- 
ure establishments were set up in all available 
places in Paris, and the city was crowded with 
provincials and amusement seekers during the en- 
tire week. 

Challemel Lacour has refused an offer of the dec- 
oration of Commander of the Legion of Honor. 

The reports of the ~— in France are highly 
satisfactory for quantity. In some cases the prob- 
able yield of wheat is considered deficient, but bar- 
ley promises excellently. 

Russia, 

Intelligence has been received that the explorer, 
Colonel Prjevolsky, and party are prisoners in the 
hands of the Chinese. A Russian caravan has 
been pillaged on the frontier and two merchants 
were killed. Advices from Orenburg reportthat a 
Russian ofticer had arrived there to hire 500 camels 
for Gen. Skobeletl’s expedition. The alleged de- 
feat of the Russian troops by the Chinese is again 
officially denied. It is said that the Chinese 
Charge d’Affaires at St. Petersburg has officially 
assured the Russian Government that China does 
not want to go to war with Russia, and that the 
rumors of operations by the Chinese on the Rus- 
sian frontier are absolute inventions. Russia, 
however, continues to send her naval vessels into 
the Pacific ocean,and four of the best torpedo boats 
belonging to the Black Sea fleet are to be at once 
made ready to go to the Pacific. The Russian 
cruiser Yaroslotf, now at Marseilles, leaves ina 
month to join the Pacific fleet. The Russia, which 
just sailed from Cronstadt for Viadivostock, car- 
ried 8,000,000 cartridges, 10,000 sub-marine mines 
for harbor and coast defence and two torpedo 
boats. This will be the sixth Russian cruiser in 
the Pacific, and it is intended to send six more. 
Several vessels have also been chartered in foreign 
ports for transport service. 

Gen. Skobeleff has defeated the Turcomans, and 
captured Barin, which place he is fortifying. 

Official reports state that in upward of forty dis- 
tricts in Russia the harvest will be below the aver- 
age. In many provinces the prospects are very 
serious. In some districts in the south crops have 
altogether failed, owing to the ravages of insects. 
The press for several weeks have been full of com- 
plaints of ravages by locusts, flies, beetles and 
worms, hunger and poverty among the peasantry, 
the rapid increase in prices of everything, increase 
of cattle plague, large spread of disease, etc. 


Turkey. 


The settlement of the boundary between Turkey 
and Greece, and the acceptance or rejection by 
Turkey of the demands of the Berlin conference, 
are the most absorbing and exciting questions of 
European politics. Latest advices appear to in- 
dicate that while the Turkish Ministry are in favor 
of compliance with the demands of the Great Pow- 
ers, the real opposition comes from the Sultan. 
The Sultan cannot surrender Moslem territory to 
infidels except under compulsion; bat if he be- 
comes convinced that force will be used, he will be 
ready to acquiesce. Meanwhile the attitude of the 
Porte continues to be that of dogged, passive re- 
sistance, though it appears to recognize the possi- 
bility that the days of Turkish empire in Europe 
have nearly come to an end, and is selling large 
quantities of ecclesiastical and crown property in 
Thessaly and Epirus. Mr. Goschen, the British 
Ambassador, has been endeavoring to impress the 


ler Downer, Esq., 59 yrs & mos. 
of John Wilson, 70 yrs. 


cancer, 45 yrs 5 mos. 


John Weyman, Esq. 


Brownell, 69 yrs. 


ler of Lexington, 
the late John Brown, 89 yrs 8 mos. 


8 mos. 

yrs 6 mos. 

John Whitney, 71 yrs. 
mos. 

mos. 


mos. 


Joshua Stetson, 77 yrs 6 mos. 


field, 66 yrs. 


yrs. 
in Cambridgeport, Jaly 9, Hattie B., wife of J. W. | Children, t . 
Toys, Games, Pictures, Frames, Letter Paper, Books, 


Young, 43 yrs 8 mos. 
In Somerville, July 9, Emily Chandler, wife of Cut- 
July 7, Mary H., wife 


In Woburn, June 18, Mr. Andrew Dearborn, of a 


In Southbridge, July 10, Margaret, wife of James 
Sanders, 66 yra. 
In Stockbridge, July 11, Henrietta B., widow of 


In New Bedford, Jaly 10, Naomi, widow of Wright 


In Providence, R. I., July 10, Abbie, wife of Frank 
E. Wetherell, and daughter of Hon.Brooks T. Batchel- 
ass. 

In Concord, Mass., July 11, Mrs. Sarah, widow of 


custom made and every pair warranted; 


Toy Books, Fancy Work Baskets, Work Boxes, Dress 


Trimmings, etc., etc., all selling at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


GLASS WARES, 
CHINA WARES, 
CROCKERY WARES, 
JAPANESE WARES, 
TRIPLE-PLATED SILVER WARES. 


HOUSEKEEPINC COODS for the KITCHEN, every article 


wanted, and at less prices than ever before in this 


CLOSING -OU'TLD 


HOUGHTON 


09 'TRHMONT 


STREET, 


SA TUE. 


& DUTTON, 


BOSTON. 





In North Weymouth, July 6, Lemuel Torrey, 73 yrs 
In Randolph, July 7, Casander Littlefield, 43 yrs. 

In Waltham, July 7, Miss Sarah Angell. 

In East Bridgewater, July 3, Mr. Zebina Keith, 85 
In Newton Centre, July 8, Mary A., widow of Rev. 


In Still River, June 7, Nelson N. Newell, 66 yrs. 
In Salem, July 5, Capt. Nicholas T. Snell, 70 yre 2 


In Merrimac, July 4, Jacob Pike, 83 yrs 5 mos. 
In Newburyport, July 6, Daniel F. Lunt, 76 yrs 8 


In Uxbridge, July 8, Orasmus Taft, 85 yrs 6 mos. 
In Cambridgeport, July 8, Mary Wright, 80 yre6 
In Hanover, July 9, Deborah Josselyn, wife of 
In Fitchburg, July 8, Jocob Marsh, formerly of 
Hingham, 75 yrs 11 mos. 
In North Dartmonth, July 8, Capt. Wm. M. Max- 


In Arlington, July 9, Charlotte Robbins, 80 yrs. 





Rg Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement tn thea NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Heres just what You Want 


di 60 BUSHELS APPLES PER HOUR, 
and a Press that will press 753 GALLONS at a 
pressing. 


Higganum M’f’g Corporation, 


Hew Advertisements. 
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CIDER MILL 


Send for our New Illustrated List. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HIGGANUM, CONN, 
Warehouse 38 South Market 8t., Boston, Ms. 


PARKER & 


GANNETT. 


PLOW 


YOUR LAND HOR 


NGARTAN 


AND 


Wits 


MILLET 


TH EK 


_— ’ 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


PARKER & 


GANNETT, 


49 North Market Street, and 


46 Merchants Row, 


BOSTON. 





APPLE CRUSHER! 


Patented May 25, 1869, also, June 18, 1873. 


fected the best CID 
use. 
produce more cider from the apples than any other 


and of as — quality as it would be if crushed with 
the old fas 
the same. 


6teow29 
DANIELS’ 


I Y EXPERIMENTING A LONG TIME 

on the my gen I have got up and per- 
LR MILL that was ever put in 
It will crush faster, with the same power, and 
mill in use, and the cider will be as free from pomace 
1ioned wooden nut mills, the principle being 


We build four sizes, viz.: 


NO. | HAND MILL, 


SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE, | 


$77 


first class. 


5S 2 
ee SE ON 


OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. (Quality strictly 
For sale in quantities to suit, at lowest prices. 


Also New England Agents for 


- AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Water St., Boston. 
4&@~ Send for Circulars. 13tz9 


EVERY FARMER’S BOY 


YHOULD TAKE A COURSE IN PHYS- 
i) ICS, Chemistry, and Botany in Cushing Academy 
Laboratories. Send to the Principal for a Catalogae, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 627 





A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Me. 52t20 
10 Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 10 Transp’t Cards, 


Game Anthors lic. Chromo Co., Northford, Conn. 
13t20 


MAR 





YourLinen with Clark’s Only Indelible Pen- 
cils. Sold at all stationers. ly31 





Hungarian, 
Millet, and 
Fodder Corn. 


\HE AMOUNT REQUIRED TO AN 
acre is from one to three bags, costing from $5 to 
$15 an acre, and producing from two to four tons of 
liungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fodder 
corn. These crops should be planted on a quick act- 
ing manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow quickly 
aud require the plant food to be in an available form. 
In view of the prevailing drought and the short hay 
crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of some kind 
Hungarian, Millet and fodder corn all flourish better 
in warm and comparatively dry weather. They may 
be sown as late as the middle of August on the Stock 
bridge, and mature in good time. If our local agents 
have not the Fertilizer in stock, send to us. Orders 
will be shipped the day they are received. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.,, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
27tf or 3 Park Place, New York. 


A. RIGGS, 


) mg ey tp OF MODEL HERD OF 
POL 





AND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 


ZHAI MARANON 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
17tt Suffield, Conn. 


BOSTON LEAD MF'G CO. 





Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead 


Star Brand 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
Tin Pipe, Copper 
and Iron Pumps, 
HEET LEAD. 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas 
= 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
m 


PY LE’S 
DIETETIC 


SALERAAWYS 


THE BEST IN USE. 
SOLD BYALL GROCERS, 


IN POUND PAPERS ONLY. 


13teow 13 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
ness, Lost Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
youthful indiscretions. Address DAVIDSON & CO., 
78 Nassau Street, New York. 52028 








The Cheapest Machine to Buy | 


THE EASIEST TO LEARN! 
THE EASIEST TO MANAGE! 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING! 
THE MOST DURABLE 


DOES THE MOST PERFECT WORK, 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

GEO. W. BROWN, Agt. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


E > 
Eo. wm 
B: : 


= 27.16 woe 
E WIGHT i2 LBS. 
& MEAS \\2 CUB. FT 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in. 
stantly Self t the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp me ngs, sportsmen, ete 
Good for the ) fi place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or ©. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 

7 Canal St., Ne rk; 165 North Second St., 

Phi phia; , Chicago. Send for 


Circulars. 13t21 


APPLE GRATER! 


Price, 84 Send for Cirenfar 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
Syracuse, New York. 

l3teow ld 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
MAS N ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win 

ners of highest distinction at every 

world’s Fair for thirteen years. 

AND 

HAMLIN upward. Catalogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tre 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th 
ORGANS St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, $108 to $500 

and upward. Alsoforeasy payments, 

$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
ly22 











GREAT INVENTION 
FOR WASHING AND CLEANSING 


In hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 

SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZINGLY, 
ind is rapidly coming into general use. Sold by all 
Grocers; but beware of vile counterfeits. Its 
great success brings out dangerous imita- 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, NowYork, 


1% > 
lSteope 


Mhewer’s close Winil, 





Firet self-regulating solid wheel mil! in 

Improved upon for 13 years. Over 

Adopted exclusively 

leading Kailroadse. The Eclipse has re- 

ceived hundreds of first premiums and 

highest mention in Judges Centennial re 

wah at Philadelphia. The New England 

air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

1870. It is noislessin operation. Stands 

firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap 

pe arance. All needing power for water supply on 

arme, suburban residences, or for irrigation, drainage 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


Boston, Mass. 


vented 


8000 in use. on 50 


52wi6 


FRUIT WINE KJELLY PRESS 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALL FRUITS alo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND FOR CRLR OGOE. FALE. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 


PHI'TADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 

THE HARDWARE TRADE. ' 

26119 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 

Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 
FINEST, and BEST. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness 

LEAD TAPE, \ in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 

62tl2 








Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 
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State Rooms $i... . -Berths free. 


Sultan with the belief that the Powers will resort 
fy 
e 
= \ wet war ; Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 


to force if necessary, and himself expresses the 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 





Leslie, R. A., in 1865. To the public of Will crush 5 to 15 bushels per hour; if 
run with horse power, 50 ushels per 


hour. Press for No. 1 Hand Mill. 


e Legal — Hotices, 


England and America, however, he has been 
best known by his dramatic works, maay of 
the most successful of modern English com- 
dies, familiar to all theatre goers, being from 
his pen. 





FinaNnciaL CRoOKEDNESS.—Some little ex- 
citement was created in financial and society 
circles in New York last week by the arrest 
of Lawrence R. Jerome, Jr., son of the well 
known banker and sporting-man, and Edward 
M. Patchell, manager of the banking house of 
Guy Bevan & Co., on the charge of larceny 
of a package of stock certificates, etc., of the 
value of $87,000. The certificates were the 
property of Brayton, Ives & Co., who sent 
them out by their messenger to be delivered 
to a customer on Saturday. By some means 
not yet explained, the package got out of the 
hands of the messenger and into those of the 
accused, in whose possession they were after- 
ward found. Both are unmarried young men 
and familiar with the ways of Wall street, 
Jerome being engaged in the stock business. 
After their arrest, it was admitted by the 
young men that they knew to whom the se- 
curities belonged. They intended to send 
them to Europe and have them negotiated 
there. A few days afterward, another broker 
named Wm. M. McGibbon was arrested for 
complicity in the affair, and admitted that he 
had had the property in his possession and 
knew who was the owner of it, but declared 
that he had advised that it should be returned 
to Brayton, Ives & Co. 





A Great ENntTERPRIsE.—The Hop Bitters Man- 
ufacturing Company is one of Rochester’s greatest 
business enterprises. Their Hop Bitters have 
reached a sale beyond all precedent, having from 
their intrinsic value found their way into almost 
every household in the land.— Graphic. 





Dr. L. A. Parmer, Westerly, R. L., testifies : 
“IT can safely say of Hunt’s Remedy, that it has 
almost raised the dead.” 





DeLicate females find Malt Bitters nourishing, 
strengthening and purifying. 


opinion that no other means will have the desired 
etfect to induce compliance with the demands of 
Europe. Any appearance of hesitation or lack of 
unanimity among the Great Powers, would at once 
embolden the Sultan to utterly refuse to accede to 
their propositions, and for some days a very lively 
intercourse has been proceeding between the differ- 
ent Cabinets for the purpose of coming to an un- 
derstanding on the steps to be taken in case the 
Porte declines to execute the resolutions of the 
Conference. 

The Greek Government, meanwhile, is vigorous- 
ly preparing for war, which seems inevitable bde- 
tween the Greeksand the Albanians, even if the 
disputed territory should be ceded by Turkey. 
The Albanians will in any event resist the trans- 
fer of their country, and the Greeks will find ita 
difficlut matter to take possession of it. The Al- 
banians have no trained army, but they may suc- 
cessfully defend their mountainous countries 
against a greatly superior invading force. The 
general opinion in Constantinople is that they will 
fight, not for the Sultan, but for independence, 
and the final result will undoubtedly be the loss of 
Albania. 

Greece has been advised by the representatives 
of England and France to postpone calling out the 
reserves until the collective note is received and 
replied to by Turkey and Greece, to avoid offering 
the Porte any pretext for resistance, and has prom- 
ised compliance with the request. War, however, 
seems certain, but how far the Western Powers of 
Europe may be drawn into it is yet problematical. 

It is reported that the United States Government 
is negotiating with the Porte regarding the safety 
of American missionaries in European Turkey 
should trouble break out. 


General Items. 


A shock of earthquake was felt in Switzerland 
on Sunday, which was one of the most severe and 
widespread known for several years. Two per- 
sons were killed. Several metres of the summit 
of the Schuebelberg, near Quarten fell, over- 
whelming a large wood, 

There is great alarm in western Switzerland, ow- 
ing to the appearance of phylloxera in several 
parts of the Canton of Vaud. 

It is stated that the Pope will not accept the res- 
ignation of the Cardinal Nina, Papal Secretary of 
State. The Belgian Minister has left for Brus- 
sels, after removing the insignia of the legation. 

The German corn harvest will be very small. 
In the northern districts of Prussia only 50 per 
cent. of the ordinary harvest is expected. Great 


; deficits in Hungary and Galicia are also reported. 


The Spanish Council of Ministers has resolved 
to indemnify the owners of the America steamer 
oa illegally captured in the waters of Porto 

co. 


French Jesuits have requested permission of 
Spain to establish a colony in the island of Fer- 
nando Po. The request is receiving the considera- 
tion of the Government. 

Letters received at Gibraltar from Morocco state 
that the Imperial troops pursued the rebels to the 
mountains, where the latter, being reinforced, 
turned on their pursuers and completely routed 





them. The rebels the camps of the Im- 





NO. 2, ONE-HORSE POWER, 


50 to 100 Bushels per hour, 


NO. 3, TWO-HORSE POWER, 


150 to 200 Bushels per hour. 


NO. 4, TWO-HORSE POWER, 


200 to 300 Bushels per honr,. 


Circulars Sent Free on Application. 


MACHINE CO., 


vT. 


ADDRESS 


DANIELS’ 


2waa WOODSTOCK, 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS. 
Biagio: Prompt, Eficient, and iellable, they 

i le, Prompt, cient, an eliable, the 
aret fo only mmaticines adapted to popular use. 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOB. CURES, 

. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, 
Worms, Worm Fever, W D 
Crying Colic, or Teeth 
Diarrhea of Children or it 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Co 

“hol orbus, Yomiting, - - 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis, - - - 

Neuralgia, Toothache, Faeeache, - 
. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vert: 
Rasaeeaiy orengl Berio, - 
WwW oo 100 profuse Periods, -'- » 
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0 jeeding, 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Infiuenaa, 
Cough, violent Coughs, < 
bility. Physical Weakness. 


fice 

\ ead 

/rinar ea . . 

Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.06 

ls GGISTS. on 
rice. ddress, Hu phreys! 

Homeo athe Med Co., 109 Fulton &t., N.Y. 
Humphreys’ Specific Manual on ase 

and its Cure, (i144 pages), . 
13toam10Mar 
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IT 18 NOT NECESSARY 


7 
— oe 


—Ie it leaves the 
healthy condition after 11s use, which saves 
vr serous ty Siemens Liver Regulator, having 

‘I was cu . 
applied for the medicine while in a most wretched con- 
d tion some two months ago, and now am 80 changed 
aman that I ama subject for congratulation by my 


family. 
“ISAAC MULLIN, 87th and Lancaster Ave., Phila.” 


r, 
stem ina 
e patient 





set in August and September, will 
roduce a full crop next June. 
*rice List sent free. 
C. 8S. PRATT, Agt., 
Sunnyside Nursery, 
No. Reading, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. eow29tf 





= “GET THE BEST” Life of GARFIELD , 
z and HANCOCK. Address, for Agency, & 
> D. L. GUERNSEY, 61 Cornhill, Boston, 

<= Mass., and Concord, N. lH. 4t29 





New Style Cards, Lith’d in bright colors, 10c; 60 
5 Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c. Conn. Card Uo., Northford, Ct. 
26t29 





O. DITSON & CO. are Sole Agents for the United 
States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications. 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Orato- 
rios, Operas, &c., &c. Send for Catalogue! 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instruction Books, of which very pop- 
ular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS oF MUSIC. 
pocest) by CUMMINGS. THEART OF PIANO- 
FORT PLAYING. ($1,) by Paver. THE 
ORGAN. (#1,) by SINGING. 
$2,) by RANDEGGER. MUSICAL FORMS. (31,) 
{f AUER. HARMONY. (#!,) by Dr. STAINER. 
INSTRUMENTATION. ($1,) by PROuT, and 
THE VIOLIN. ($1,) by Tours. 


Dr. STAINER. 


Bend for Gen. Garfield’s Grand March, (40 cts.) and 
Hancock’s Campaign March, (40 cts.) Fine music and 
elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 


TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL to examine, during the 
summer, the books needed for their winter’s work. 
We mention, THE TEMPLE, (#1,) and THE 
VOICE OF WORSHIP, ($1,) for Singing Schools 
and Choirs; and for the latter, THE A RICAN 
ANTHEM BOOK, ($1.25) and EMERSON’S 

($1.25.) For High Schools, 
THE WELCOME CHORUS, ($1;) for Common 
Schools, SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) nearly ready; for 
Sunday Schools, WHITE ROBES, (30 cts.;) and 
for Temperance work, TEMPERANCE JEW- 
ELS, (35 cts.) and TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 
(12 ets.) All are FIRST-CLAss books. Don’t fail to 
examine. 


a QUIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


14-Stop ORGANS 


Stool, book & music, boxed and shipped only $85.00 
New 08 $195 to $1600. Before you buy an 
instrument be sure to see his Mid-summer offer tlus- 
trated, free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, = 
9teop: 


ington, N. J. 


STABLE MANURE, 


Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
w DOLE, 


5 . HK. 
Corner of A and Streets, 











ly SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ANNA JOHNSON, late of 
Sudbury, in said County, deceased, intestate: Where- 
as, application has been made to said Court to grant a 
letter of administration on the estate of said deceased, 
to EPHRAIM STONE, of Somerville, ia the County of 
Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July inst., at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against granting the same. And the said pett- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by publishing this citation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this seventh day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

3w2s8 J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. At a Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said County of Middle- 
sex, on the twenty-fifth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty. On the 
tition of CHARLES ROSCOE BASStORD, of 
arlborough, in said County, praying that his name 
may be changed to that of CHARLES Roscok CRAIG, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not be 
granted, and it appearing that the reason given there- 
for is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no objec- 
tion being made, it is decreed that his name be 
changed, as prayed for, to that of Charles Roscoe 
Craig, which name he shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be his legal name, and that he give public notice 
of said change by publishing this decree once a week 
for three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, and 
make return to this Court under oath that such notice 
has been given. GEORGE M. BROOKS, 
3w27 Judge of Probate Court. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of SABRINA 
REED, late of Swanzey, in the County of Cheshire 
and State of New Hampshire, d d, testate. 
Greeting: Whereas, ALONZO A. WARK, of said Swan- 
zey, the executor of the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has presented to said Court, his petition 
representing that said Sabrina Reed at the time of her 
decease, was the owner of 30 shares of the capital stock 
of the Railroad National Bank, and 40 shares of the 
capital stock of the Merchants National Bank, eo 
rations established at Lowell in said County of Middle- 
sex; also, certain deposits in Savings Banks in said 
Lowell, and praying that he may be authorized to sell 
and transfer said stocks, and to receive as executor 
aforesaid said deposits. You are hereby cited to “p- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Lowell, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause 
if any you have, against the same. And said 
itioner is ordered 1o serve this citation by pub- 
hing the same once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, &@ newspaper 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this wonty ie day of June, in the year 
= Lord one thousand eight hundred and ty. 
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Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., Cards, in case, 
5 with name, 10c. KE. H, PARDEE, Fair Haven, Ct. 
13t28 





Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Oards with name, 
5 10c.; 40 all chromos, 10c. STAR -PRINTING’ 


26122 


CO., Northford, Ct. 





Beal Estate—Stock, 


ECCS FOR HATCHINC! 
IGHT BRAHMAS, BUFF COCHINS, 
L Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, 
Pekin, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks $1 per 13. Packed 
in baskets and sent to hatch. Stock second to none. 
ECHO POULTRY YARDS, 


8teop19 Kast Williston, N. Y. 











13t27-13t1,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 


b iy YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the i England Farm 

ow - 


Register, and learn facts in r . Ad 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 








No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K, ABBOTT, Manager. 34110 


A CURE for the most prevalent and fatal dis- 
eases that afflict mankind FOUND AT LAST. 
Internal medicines never did nor never can cure 
KIDNEY DISEASE. STOP 
Day's Kidney Pad AT ONE and b 
| f » Kidneys, Biadder and 
’ It is the only treatment 
that will cure RVOUS AND PHYSICAL 
DEBILITY. and that distressing complaint, 
“BACK ACHE.” It will annually save many 
times its cost in medicines and plasters, which at 
best give but temporary relief. Sold by Druggists 
w sent by mall on receipt of price, @2. Our book, 
“How a Life Was Saved,” giving a history of 
this new disc ery and a large 
remarkable ct sent free Wr 
DAY KIDNEY PAD Co. 
26teow23 





BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


__ 22 Merchants Row BOSTON. _}0ti 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


’ TELLS HOW 

Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
Breed, Feed and Care for Stock; Grow Fruit; Manage 
Farm Business; Make Happy Homes, and 
How to Make Money on the Farm, 

Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Send for circulars to ¢ 
J. OG. McOURDY & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. 


13teow) 


FREE TO ALL 


Any one who loves good, choice reading can have a 
copy of the 


ROSEDALE LIBRARY 
FREE, FREE, 
containing 32 large pages, mailed to them, by sending 
their name and full address to 

STREET & SMITH, 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 31 Rove St., New York. 





We send om 30 Days’ Trial our 

ELECTRO- VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDS, 

Suspensories, Trusses, «::(1 other ap- 

pliances, to those suffering from 

Nervous Debility, Weaknesses, or 

Lost Vitality from any cause; or to 

those arttlicted with Rheumatism, 

Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Liver or Kid- 

ney troubles, etc., etc.; or Ruptures. 

Speedy cures anteed. ()ur Illustrated oy be 
Address VoLTaie BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


52t7 








Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 
60 10c. U. 8S. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 52051 





Boston, at 6 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 


OFFICES—205 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 


ONE DOLLAR 


either way. 
JAS. H. WILSON, 
a Vice l’resident. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 
Daily, Sundays included, for 


IN © W YOoOREZ. 
First Class Fare $3.00. 
Excursion ‘Tickets #5.00. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Ola Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and7 P.M., SUNDAYS, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer- 
ne City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony a 
L. WH. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, ons. 

3 Old State House, Boston. 4itf 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


{Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R, 

Station daily eo § excepted) att 

-; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
t 


the New and Magnificen 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, . 

in New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 

orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston ut 

214 Washington, corner Btate street, at Gecnee a 
dence R. Station 


J. W. RICHARDSON, Boston t. 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. . —_ 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





arrivi 

Pier 20 
A. M. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at Co! 





